CHARLES DARWIN
there came a transformation in Ms inner life. The
young man who found joy in shooting birds became the
young man who found greater joy in observing thfem
and learning from them some of the secrets of Nature.
The indifferent candidate for clerical orders became the
enthusiastic research student in natural science. The
student who all his life had been lectured at became the
original investigator and collector of facts on a project
of his own. As the weeks grew into months and the
months into years, his journal took on volume and
weight. He devoted some portions of each day to
writing in it, describing with painstaking care as vivid-
ly as he could all he had seen that day. Parts of this
journal he sent back to England to serve as letters to
his family and to his scientific friends. Whenever he
found anything new in plant or animal life or in miner-
als, or anything that excited him, he looked forward
to writing it down either in his journal or in the sepa-
rate letters.
Certain results followed these changes in the inner
Darwin. He developed the habit of energetic industry
and of concentrated attention to whatever task he under-
took. He learned to systematize his mass of data and
to record his observations clearly and vividly. "I fee!
sure/' he wrote long afterward, "that it was this train-
ing which has enabled me to do whatever I have done
in science.'5
Another result of no less importance was that the
scientists in England who read his notes and letters
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